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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE DIVINE IDEA. 


The proposition that the creative purpose 
has been the “greatest happiness” is exam- 
ined in the third chapter of Herbert Spen- 
cer’s Social Statics. The author assumes 
that as this doctrine is essentially taught by 
all religious teachers and held by almost all 
men at the present time, it may be considered 
an admitted truth. But it is one thing to 
hold that the greatest happiness is the crea- 
tive purpose, and quite another to believe it 
should be the immediate aim of man. The last 
is the position of the expediency philosophers, 
and it involves a ‘fatal error. Since, accord 
ing to the pre-ordained course of things, man- 
kind must live in the social state, that in the 
sphere of each individual’s activity in which 
he must fiod his enjoyment there must be 
such careful adjustment that no one shall 
lessen the activity of the rest, in order to ob- 
tain the conditions of the greatest happiness. 
It is the fulfillment of this condition which is 
expressed by the word justice. 


If individuals, without trenching on each 
other’s spheres of activity, yet so con- 
duct themselves to their fellow creatures 
as to produce painful emotions, or if they 
have feelings that lead them in that direction, 
it is clear that the sum total of happiness is 
less than if they had not those feelings. The 
operation of human society with this condition 
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is the attainment of a state of negative benefi- 
cence. 

Happiness flowing from the foregoing con- 
ditions is indefinitely multiplied by the ful-. 
fillment of another requirement. Justice and. 
negative beneficence are seen to promote iso- 
lated happiness, but the sum total of human 
happiness reaches its highest point when each 
individual becomes capable of receiving hap- 
piness from the happiness of the rest. This. 
implies positive beneficence. 

For the completion of the conditions of the- 
greatest happiness there must go the further 
condition that each individual shall perform. 
all those acts required to fill up the measure 
of his own private happiness. Spencer de~ 
clares his conviction that beings who are to- 
realize the Divine Idea must be thus consti- 
tuted, and that before greatest happiness can 
be brought about every man must answer to 
these definitions. Our whole code of duty is 
comprehended in the endeavor to live up to 
these necessities, and greatest happiness is 
obtained only when conformity to them is 
spontaneous. Our characters must be moulded 
into fitness for conformity with these laws of 
justice and beneficences which are needful to 
the social state. Moral teaching and disci- 
pline must have this moulding of character 
for its object in order to hasten the coming of 
the condition of the greatest attainable hap- 
piness, 

Spencer adds: “The realization of the 
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peculiarities imply has manifested itself sym- 
pathetically. Penn and his followers were the 
only emigrants of their age who made any ac- 
knowledgement to the aborigines for the land 
they colonized. Of this same sect were the 
philanthropists who commenced the agitation 
for abolishing the slave trade, and who were 
most energetic in carrying it on. Amongst 
lunatic asylums, the York Retreat was one of 
the first, if not the first, in which a non-coer- 
cive treatment of the insane was adopted. 
They were Quakers too, who years ago began 
publicly to exclaim against the injustice as 
well as the cruelty of war. And, whilst it 


Divine idea being reduced to the fulfillment 
of certain conditions, it becomes the office of 
scientific morality to make a detailed state- 
ment of the mode in which life must be regu- 
lated so as to conform to them. On each of 
these axiomatic truths it must be possible to 
build a series of theorems immediately bearing 
on our daily conduct; or, inverting the 
thought—every act stands in a certain rela~ 
tionship to these truths, and it must be possi- 
ble in some way or other to solve the problem, 
whether that relationship is one of accordance 
or discordance. When such a series of theo- 
rems has been elaborated, and solutions have 
been given to such a series of problems, the 
task of the moralist is accomplished.” 

In the next chapter it is argued that if, 
indeed, God wills man’s happiness, and if 
man’s happiness results only from the exer- 
cise of his faculties, then it must be that God 
wills the exercise of his faculties. But to 
exercise his faculties} he must have liberty of 
action ; therefore God intends he should have 
such liberty and it follows that he has a right 
to that liberty. 

Since all are endowed with faculties, the 
exercise of which tends to happiness, and 
since God wills man’s highest happiness, all 
must have right to liberty of action. Then 
must the freedom of each be bounded by the 
similar freedom of all. This involves certain 
restraints to insure equal liberty to all], and 
we arrive at the general proposition that 
every man may claim the fullest liberty to 
exercise his faculties compatible with the 
possession of like liberty by every other man. 

By the general exercise of this liberty of 
each, limited only by the like liberty of all, 
may arise in time a separation of those acts 
which, though incidentally and temporarily 
to ourselves or others, are indirectly benefi- 
cial, from those acts which are necessarily 
and eternally injurious. By experimental 
action there will result a gradual cessation 
of the detrimentally painful actions, whilst 
the beneficially painful ones will be continued 
till they have ceased to be painful. 

In illustration of the principle that those 
who have the strongest sense of their own 
rights will have thestrongest sense of the rights 
of their neighbors, Herbert Spencer cites the 
example of the Society of Friends. He says: 
“Ever since they appeared in the days of 
Charles I, the members of that body have 
been remarkable for their determined asser- 
tion of personal liberty. They have shown it 
in their continued resistance to ecclesiastical 
power ; in the obstinacy with which they suc- 
cessfully defied persecution ; in their still con- 
tinued refusal to pay church rates, even in 
their creed that does not permit a priesthood. 
Obeerve, now, how the sentiment which theee 





















the assertion of their claims, it is not less true 
that on the whole they are remarkable for 
honest dealing.” 

It is pleasant to record such testimony from 
such a source, and we can only hope that the 
present condition of this body justifies the 
judgment. 8. R 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LOOK AFTER THE CHILDREN. 


“Are Friends careful to bring up those 
under their direction in plainness of speech, 
behavior and apparel, in frequent reading the 
Holy Scriptures, and to restrain them from 
reading pernicious books and from the cor- 
rupt conversation of the world?” 3d Query. 

n 1706, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
adopted the following : “Advised that Friends 
be careful not to put their children appren- 
tices to such as are not Friends, whereby 
they are often led away through evil exam- 
ples; but as much as in them lies to bring up 
their children and ail under their care in the 
fear and nurture of, the Lord, that none may 
be blameworthy in a thing so greatly neces- 


sary.” 

The late Indiana Yearly Meeting endorsed 
the recommendation of its “‘Committee on 
Poor Houses” to circulate petitions to In- 
diana Legislature “ representing the unfor- 
tunate situation of the children in its county 
asylums, and asking that a separate home or 
homes be provided for them, where they can 
be properly educated and trained for the 
duties of life.” 

The idea prevails that the 3d Query relates 
only to the children who are members, but 
the words “under their direction ” certainly 
includes as well those taken into families to 
be brought up, and I apprehend in the olden 
time many, if not most Friends so under- 
stood it, and this view is confirmed when we 
bear in mind that the “‘advice” above given 
in reference to “ail under their care”’ ante- 
dates the query by nearly fifty years. 

Early Friends believed themselves called to 
seek the advancement of the world in all 


may be true that in business they are firm in * 
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right things—theological, religious, moral 
and civil, seldom omitting an opportunity to 
let their influence be felt in these directions. 
Those who were members of their households 
were treated as fellow heirs with Jesus Christ 
and many such became useful if not valiant 
members of our Religious Society. 

If we do not think, we at least seem to act 
as though the testimonies and principles 
which distinguish our religious family were 
intended alone for the few constituting it, and 
that it is immaterial as to their propagation 
amongst others; hence, those residing in our 
families are often not treated as democratic 
Christianity would inculcate, by a warm 
interest being evinced in their religious wel- 
fare and proper education “in the doctrines 
and precepts of the Christian religion as con- 
tained in the Scriptures.” 

Too frequently are they kept at a distance 
and regarded as belonging to an inferior 
caste, whereas, were we to go back to the days 
of our ancestors, many of them would be 
found engaged in like menial occupations. 
The Society of Friends came mostly from a 
simple-minded poor class in the community, 
those from the wealthy and gentry, such as 
Isaac Pennington, William Penn and others, 
were in the minority. In his audience with 
the followers of Labadie, William Penn ad- 
mitted that the “Truth rose first among a 
poor, illiterate and simple sort of people,” 
and “it was our comfort that we owed it not 
to the learning of this world.” Have we not 
reason for believing that the prediction of 
their chief pastor has been verified, and that 
school learning and wealth have “dimmed 
the brightness of the testimony” which 
Friends in the early day held forth ,to the 
world, and does it not behoove us to seek a 
return to that simplicity which was their 
characteristic? Is there not an ample field for 
labor amongst the children, and can there be 
any valid reason why we should not have 
homes and asylums for them under our own 
care and managed in accord with our ideas 
of right and our convictions of what the 
Truth requires? 

Many of our members contribute and may 
even be managers of institutions where a 
hireling minister officiates or has a control- 
ling influence and in some where military 
drill is taught. Whilst it may not be wrong 
to aid in that way, in view of the good they 
are doing, let us Rot forget the duty resting on 
us towards the rising generation that they 
may be rightly instructed in Christian prin- 
ciples; and our understanding of those prin- 
ciples can only be carried out fully by having 
jike institutions under our own management. 

Friends are regarded with favor by a large 
portion of the community who, in cases where 















necessity required it, would gladly place their 
children under our exclusive control. Chil- 
dren are often left parentless or partially so, 
and could most fittingly be cared for in 
homes of this kind, and in our “ poor houses”’ 
will be found many to whom such asylums 
would prove a blessing and salvation from - 
much that is evil. Some, even of our own 
household, by a residence therein would be more 
certainly kept under the care of the Society, 
and whilst we cannot provide for all who may 
be worthy of our attention, would it not be 
well for us to cousider whether we cannot do 
some share of this work ourselves and at our . 
own expense f J. M. T., JR. 


<0 


VOX ANIMZ VOX MUNDI. 
There is a voice within me cries with might, 
“Think not to find here any true delight, 
Save what is found in God! 
Make Him alone thy constant Friend and Guide, 
And bravely tread, however sorely tried !” 
The wine-press that He trod!” 


Alas! poor sinner that I am, from choice, 
I should not listen to this holy voice! 


For still another voice doth cry aloud, 
‘“‘ Come, come, poor fool! go, mingle with the crowd; 
Nor let thy spirit keep thy flesh in thrall! 
Perish thy soul, so that thou drink and eat; 
Since life is short, make this short life as sweet 
As e’er thou canst, whatever then befall!” 


But God is good and merciful and just, 
Who helps my better nature spurn the dust!”' 
—The Churchman. 





PROVIDENTIAL CARE. 


God has given us life and being, and while 
He has abundantly provided the means of 
our comfort, health and safety, He has 
assigned us a work to do in co operation with 
His benevolent intentions. For the fulfill- 
ment of this work He has endowed us with 
gifts and capacities adequate to its perform- 
ance. Among these endowments is the law 
of self-preservation, including the principles 
of prudence and caution, by the exercise of 
which we are induced to avoid apparent dan- 
gers and to promote our own comfort, health 
and safety. Whenever we indulge the oppo- 
site principles of imprudence, rashness or 
carelessness, we are liable to suffer, and to 
bring upon ourselves unhappiness, pain and 
diequietude, because of our departure from 
the divine laws implanted in us for our pre- 
servation. This view may be applied to many 
of those circumstances in life which are called 
accidents, 

If a bystander, when the woodman is felling 
a tree, should disregard the principles of pru- 
dence and caution, he might place himself in 
such a position as to be crushed by the falling 
tree; but, by a due exercise of care, the tree 
might fall without injuring him. So of many 
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other common occurrences. But there are cit- 
cumstances to which we are liable where the 
common application of human prudence and 
care seem inadequate for our preservation. A 
limb or a tree, in a storm, may fall on the head 
of a traveler, a flash of lightning may instan- 
taneously deprive him of life—many occur- 
rences may happen which seem to be beyond 
the powers of uur prudence and foresight to 
elude or guard against. Yet we may not 
left in such a destitute condition, even in 
regard to these providential cccurrences, a6 
we may at times suppose is the case with 
short-sighted mortals. 

We profess to believe in a gracious, super 
intending Caretaker, who has given us life 
and being, and who is intimately acquainted 
with all our necessities as well as our duties. 
We profess to believe in the communication 
of His will, not only in the laws of self-pre~ 
servation furnished us by Himself, but also 
in the knowledge which He imparts to us by 
inward, immediate revelation. We believe, 
as respects the comfort and happiness of the 
immortal soul, that He withholds nothing 
that is essential to that great object, whatever 
may be the various modes of communicating 
His will to us. But, as respects our well 
being here, bodily and mentally, our views 
may need enlarging. We may be in danger 
of claiming to ourselves, exclusively, the 
power of exercising prudence, caution and 
vigilance. The more we maintain a practical 
belief in immediate Divine revelation, the 
more we shall be induced to consider the inti- 
mate connection and dependence of all the 
Divine gifts with which we are endowed, as 
all tending to promote the benevolent objects 
of the Divine will concerning us, 

The mind, by being habitually attentive to 
these manifestations of the Divine mind, will 
find that where the laws of human prudence 
may seem to be bounded, immediate impres- 
sions of Divine prudence may be supplied 
for the occasion. Where human foresight 
faile, or seems inadequate, Divine prescience 
is communicated according to the need that 
may €xist in accomplishing the benevolent 
purpoges ; and even where human caution and 
watchfulnees may not have been duly observed 
Divine counee] may be mercifully extended to 
the attentive mind, in order to restore or 
regain a state of comfort and safety. 

To illustrate the view of a special provi- 
dential care for the preservation of sincere, 
devoted servants, who have attained to an 
habitual attention to the Divine voice, as 
conveyed to the understanding through the 
medium of gentle impressione, the following 
anecdote may be adduced: @-< mubeer- -- 

A Friend, by trade a carpenter, was at 
work about the eavcs of a two-story building 


near the Brandywine. As he stood on a tem- 
porary ecaffold, industriously engaged at his 
calling, he felt an impression to leave his 
work, and get off the ecaffuld through one of 
the windows into the upper story of tbe build- 
ing. The admonition was sufficiently clear 
to induce him to obey, though he knew not 
why, as no danger was apparent. But he had 
scarcely obtained a firm standing within the 
building when a team of horses with a wagon 
came on a full run down the hill, and, turn- 
ing round a corner, struck the upright sup- 
ports of the scaffold which he had just left, and 
precipitated the whole of it to the ground, Had 
the premonition been disregarded, what might 
have been the result we can only conjecture, 
but as he was obedient he was preserved in 
safety, and we may easily suppose that he 
felt in his heart a song of thanksgiving and 
praise. 

Many such offerings of thankfulness might. 
ascend from our hearts, were we more engaged 
to have our trust settled in Divine Provi- 
dence, and to depend on the blessings of a 
preeent superintending Caretaker. The laws 
of prudence, temperance and watchfulness 
would not be so much neglected nor so often 
violated; our health, comfort and safety 
would not so often be hazarded by unwarrant- 
able risks and dangers.—Selected by William 
Brosius. . 

Twelfth month 19th, 1880. 





“ WHAT IS TRUE RELIGION?” 


The following article, with the above head- 
ing, was written by a Friend one First-day 
while engaged in attending to a “toll gate,” 
and in the absence of his family at meeting. 
He says, “A feeling of great solemnity per- 
vaded my mind to such a degree that I arose 
from my seat and paced the floor several 
times. The great weight of the exercise 
continually increased uutil I took my pen and 
wrote, feeling as though I was in the presence 
of the Divine Master as an instrument sus~ 
ceptibleof His will unto this end.” C. A. L. 

“Is it not a religion that keeps the pos- 
eessor of it undefiled and unspotted from the 
world? Is it not the religion that requires 
the man and woman to do justly, to love 
mercy and to walk humbly before thy God, 
to keep thy mind pure and clean from being 
defiled with the vain conversation of the 
world, and to keep thy tongue bridled and in 
subjection wheresvever thou goest? He that 
learns these things and to do them has learn- 
ed wisdom and understanding and has knowl- 
edge of the pure and holy. Does not God 
require those that believe in Him to keep 
pure and clean? Are not these His words, ‘Be 
ye holy, for Iam holy?’ Can we truly say 
that we know there is a God unless we know 





_day, unto the time when the day star shall 
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Him to be within us before we can know Him 
and have communion with Him? Do we know 
‘Christ to be our Saviour unless He is within 
us to testify of Him that He is our Saviour? 
If we are washed and cleansed figuratively 
by the blood of Christ, then we know Christ 
‘to be our Saviour; then we will strive to walk 
with Him more and more unto the perfect 





Him, for He is the light of the inner man, 
by Him only can we be resurrected from the 
dead; if we are not resurrected from the 
dead we shall remain in our sins; if we be 
not raised from the dead Christ will not tarry 
with us, for He will have us raised from the 
grave unto life if we follow Him. 

“Why should man complain that God is un- 
just? Why do we complain of being partial 
with us? How can He be unjust when He is 
extending His arm of mercy over us day after 
day and night after night? He ceases not to 
call us to leave the wrong and come to the 
right. Oaly behold how His care is extended 
towards us fallen creatures. But it is the 
nature of man to complain, for he wants some 
excuse to screen himself like Adam of old, 
when he had committed an error he was ready 
to lay the fault on Eve, and poor Eve has 
had to bear the blame ever since. All the 
faculties and reasoning powers of man were 
given him ,for the glory and honor of God, 
but man has misconstrued that power and 
used it for his own glory, and because that he 
cannot have it according to his own will and 
wisdom and cannot enter into heaven with it 
in his own way, he goes to work and com- 
plains that God is unjust. As an illustration: 
If any of our friends were to see that we were 
in need and offer us a valuable gift willingly 
for our benefit and we were to refuse it, would 
it not be our loss? and whose fault would it 
be, ours or his, judge ye? It is clear that the 
one that offered it cannot be blamed; it is the 
fault of the one that it was offered to. Then 










































arise within thy heart and the sun of righte- 
ousness shal] shine forth upon thy under. 
standing, so that thou cau see the things of 
‘God as the outward sun at noonday. And 
thus we shall koow that if God dwelleth 
within us then we know that we are His. If 
‘we love Him we will keep His command- 
ments, and then we will love one another and 
all His creatures—for how can we say we love 
God and not love His children and His works. 
God is love and purity. Can we ever expect 
Him to abide with us unless washed and made 
pure as He is pure, washed in the spirit of re 
generation? Can we expect a valuable crop 
when the weeds have full possession of the 
field? Can we expect corn to come to ma- 
turity io lands that are overgrown with briers 
‘and thoros? Is not this the same with the 
human family if their minds are filled with 
‘the cares of thig world, the God Christ cannot 
dwell with them, there being no room in the 
inn for the Saviour to be born there? If 
such minds are filled with impure thoughts 
and evil speaking, how can such expect to 
dwell with Him and He with them, and to 
live out their days here on earth in this state 


of things striving to satisfy their own lusts, | God is just and in Him thereis no fault, and 
and in the end be gathered to God into that | he that is of God is like Him. He that be- 
eternal rest and be joined with saints and an- | lieves in the Son of God purifies himself, for 
gels in singing psalms of praises forever unto | He is pure and in Him is nosin. He that is 
the Lord God and the Lamb? Friendly | of the world loves the world and the things 
readers, I think not, for it is written, ‘They | thereof, but he that is of the kingdom of 
‘that are not of me are against me.’ And remem- | heaven is the lover of God, and he will for- 
ber that it has been said by Him who changeth | sake the things of the world and the fullness 
not, ‘Straight is the gate and narrow is the| thereof for the love of God. Of myself I 
way that leads te life, and few there be that | can do nothing that is good ; I am what lam 
find it, but broad is the way and wide is the | and nothing more. A FRIEND.” 
gate that leads to destruction, and many there 
be that go in thereat.’ Do we not know that 
Divine Goodness never created man to be 
lost? It was never in His divine economy to 
‘create man only for the glory and honor of 
the Holy Oae. But alas! man has taken the 
‘advantage of the prerogative given to him 
and he has sought out for himself many in- 
ventions, it being in the nature and will of 
man to seek his own glory instead of the 
glory of Him that gave him being. He that 
seeketh his own glory cannot seek the glory 
of God, neither can he have it, for it is im- 
possible for the glory of man aud the glor 
of God to dwell together. Then let us re 
gsember the Lord and Saviour and walk with | 





From the Christian Union. 
YOUNG TIMES AND THE ASCENT OF MAN, 


A remarkable illusion is involved in the 
common expression “old times.” It seems 
to impute age, seniority, venerableness to by- 
gone years. And the habit is so firmly fixed 
of associating experience and wisdom with 
superior age that most persons unconsciously 
believe the world to have been, of course, 
wiser in the old times than it can be now. So, 
often, the people of earth’s early years are 
| called the ancients ; and this mere expression 
heightens the natural and proper love and 
veneration for what is old into the error of 
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attributing the wisdom of age to the early 
races. Whatever, having been founded cen- 
turies ago, has lasted until now is old, and 
its endurance indicates superiority and entitles 
it to respect. But the former epochs are not 
in any true sense old. These present, current 
years are the true old times. Earth is older 
now than she ever was before. And the race 
has now an accummulation of learning, wis- 
dom and experience such as was never before 
equaled ; such as far exceeds what can be 
attributed to Roman, Grecian, Jewish or 
Patriarchal epochs. To speak accurately one 
should call those early periods “ young times,” 
and if men did so they would more easily 
realize that the philosophy, science, art, gov- 
ernment and religion of those days were com- 
paratively undeveloped, and that ours are, in 
the general, improvements. 

A like illusion is involved in speaking of 
the descent of man. It is not difficult to sug- 
gest ways in which the phrase,as a mere 
figurative expression, may have originated. 
When the genealogist or herald displays upon 
a chart the pedigree of a family, the remote 
ancestor is named at the top, and lines in 
various directions, but all tending down- 
ward, show the sons and daughters, the 
grandchildren and the later descendants euc- 
cessively, lower and lower on thesheet. Here 
is av apparent descent. Other explanations 
will occur to the mind. But there is not any 
real descent from ancestor to posterity. And 
it is not easy to say why accurate, careful 
.philosophers have been willing to continue a 
phrase which antagonizes what they have 
been most anxious to teach : the principle of 
the development of the race from inferior 
types to more perfect ones. “ Ascent of man,” 
surely, will express the modern conception of 
the priociple of human history far more 
clearly. It recognizes and suggests what 
“ descent ” suehaale and disavows, the growth 
and development of the race. 

Candidly reviewed, Scriptural and profane 
histories concur in the general view that man 
has been and is in a course of development, 
growth, improvement. They do not expound 
this philosophy, but the delineations they give 
are suggestive of it. If the notion of high 
and low is to be introduced into the phrase. 
ology at all, the expression should be that he 
is tending upward—is ascending. Not only 
is there in each generation an accumulation 
of results of labor, in books, institutions, 
wealth and history, but there is a gain in 
power: man is a better eam and endowed 
creature now than once. To trace the cycles in 
which this improvement has proceeded at 
once briefly and accurately is not possible. 
Different minds would detail them differently. 
They have been sketched by a writer, whose 


— may eerve for illustration, somewhat 
thus: 

Scripture delineates the life of mankind in 
earliest generations as consisting chiefly in 
the animal appetites. He was a feeder more 
than anything else. The typical reward be- 
stowed upon the good man was to give him 
plenty of food and wives. Wealth was in 
flocks and herds—the primitive form for 
keeping food and clothing. War was a crude 
struggle of herdsmen to see which should oc- 
cupy the rich pasture. The powers of ace 
cumulation and invention did not rise above 
the rudest provision forthe simplest bodily 
wants. Powers of observation and generali- 
zation, or of philosophic thought, scarcely ex- 
isted. Weaker still was any natural power 
of apprehending God ; and for want of such 
power in man the Divive Mind must needs, 
throughout the young tiwesof undevelopment, 
do what in older—+%. ¢., later—times became 
unneceseary—reveal itself in visions, appari- 
tions and supernatural phenomena, and seek 
out individuals who might, by special inspira- 
tion, be elevated to some comprehension of 
God, and enabled to say something of Him 
to their fellows. But these exceptionally 
aided individuals are no indication of the 
normal power of the race at large. But at 
length the appetites—they having become 
developed and matured—were held as a 
permanent acquisition of the nature, while 
the organization took growth in love of war. 
Ambition of military glory, pride in strife 
and conquest for their own sake, came to be,for 
some centuries a dominant motive. 
ing this period is seen an era ia which power 
in war is held as a permanent acquisition of 
the organization, while the ereation and ac- 
cumulation of wealth blossom and overshadow 
both war and appetite. And in our own time: 
traces are seen that a step still higher is com- 
menced ; invention is superadded to the other 
three; and now what man can build, develop, 
make, not only in common things, but in in- 
stitutions, organizations and governments, is, 
in portions of the globe, his ehief glory ; he 
retains his prowess in war, not for its own 
sake, but to defend bis possessions, and is be- 
ginning to value them as materials with 
which he ean build what his growing appetite 
for construction suggests. 

It does not contradict this view to say that 
nations, viewed separately, are seen to have: 
retrograded. One who on the sea beach 


watches the incoming tide sees the waves ad- 
vance, curl, break and recede; but if he will 
wait he will perceive that the tide steadily 
rises. The ascent of man is the tide; sepa- 
rate nations are the waves. 

Fully to realize the truth of the ascent of 
man relieves many difficulties; solves many 
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coun. It vindicates the righteousness 
of God's dealings with the infant race during 
the young times; for many permissions and 
even commands, incomprehensible upon the 
standards to which we have been brought, 
can be understood and justified if one realizes 
that they were the expedients of a parent in 
educating undeveloped, immature children. 
It unlocks many mysteries in Scripture, and 
relieves inspiration of difficulties; for one 
can understand how in the infancy of the 
race man may have needed and enjoyed di- 
vine guidance of the writing of books perfect 
for their educational use, yet not meant to 
complete or supersede, still less to forbid, hu- 
man progress. It explains the purpose of the 
Mosaic law, and enables us to retain what 
that provisional system has taught the race, 
while we go forward from under its special 
obligations to the higher morality and warmer 
impulse taught and imparted by Jesus Christ. 
And it even assists us, amid all the vagaries 
and uncertainties in which human affairs ap- 
pear involved, under the defeat of our best 
efforts and disappointment of our most earn- 
est hopes for the immediate regeneration of 
the race, to look hopefully forward, knowing 
that there are older times yet to come, and 
there is a higher ascent to be reached. Let 
us remember that in the divine view even 
these our days are but young times, and that 
earth has only partly seen the ascent of man. 








thoughtfully considered; the judgment that 
the committee was not prepared to recom- 
mend the appointment of such a person at 
present was united with. A general discus- 
sion of the free school system among Friends 
and of the comparative advantages of select 
and mixed schools occupied the remaining 
portion of the time. 

A committee to prepare the annual report 
for the Yearly Meeting was appointed. The 
meeting adjourned to the third Seventh-day 
in Third month. R 

First month, 1881. 


ee ae, 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


Have I, my dear friend, ever told thee 
how I was many years ago impressed by the 
sight of a picture? I do not know where I 
saw it, but it was an inside view of a cathe- 
dral, with its long, vaulted, paved aisles, 
along which, facing the walls and upon their 
knees, were scattered, here and there, soli- 
tary worshippers, apparently wholly shut in 
from all thought of the outside world. 

The question which then impressed me, 
and which again and again comes up as 
memory reverts to the picture, was, Is there 
found among us, in the place appointed for 
our public worship, the same earnestness of 
devotion according to the measure of light 
received ? 

What sayest thou? Were we placed in 
the balance, would not some of us, who claim 
far greater enlightenment, be found wanting 
in that self-sacrifice and heartfelt devotion 
that are so often manifested by those who 
are judged of as still being ia the outer 
court and satisfied therewith as their ulti- 
matum ? 

I sometimes think there is an especial 
need for those of our faith to watch diligently 
those avenues through which the feeling of 
self-gratulation may enter. We value our 
faith because of its beautiful simplicity and 
universal adaptability to man’s needs, and, 
knowing that practically it brings us into the 
enjoyment of heavenly communion, we are 
ready to conclude that we are blessed even 
above all the families of the earth, forgettiag 
that the same blessing rests upon the faithful 
everywhere, whatever may be their name as 
to outward profession. 

Surely, our well being depends not upon 
what creed or formula of belief we may have 
embraced, but upon a submission of the 
whole man to divine control—‘ Here am I, 
Lord, do with me as Thou wilt”—and when 
the whole being is thus submissive, how full 
of happiness is our cup! The condition is 
its own reward. 





































LOCAL INFORMATION. 


An interesting meeting of the Education 
Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
was held on the 8th iost., at Race Street 
Meeting-house. Considering the unfavorable 
state of the weather, the attendance was large. 
Full reports from the committee appointed at 
the last meeting to visit schools that have 
received assistance from the Yearly Meeting’s 
committee were read, giving the condition of 
Mt. Holiy, Marlboro’, Moorestown and Ran- 
cocas schools, and including visits paid to the 
school at Woodbury and to the Martin Acad- 
emy at Kennett Square. 

All these schools are represented as being 
under the care of faithful and competent 
teachers, and generally having a fair share of 
success. Some advisory suggestions were 
made, which were referred to the Executive 
or Advisory Committee, 

The sub-committee appointed to visit other 
schools in New Jersey made the attempt, but 
were obliged to turn back on account of the 
blocking of the roads by snow. 

The question of the appointment of a com- 
petent person to have supervision of the 
schools of Friends within the limits of Phila. 
delphia Yearly Meeting was revived and 
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As I write I am reminded of two events 
of my life upon which I can look back with 
unmixed satisfaction, and I am humbled 
uder the remembrance, not because they 
were in themselves great or mighty, but 
because a involved a whole burnt offer- 
ing upon which rested no blemish. The life 
of self was wholly yielded. It had for a 
time no place left for even the sole of the 
foot to rest upon. 

It may be well for us occasionally to 
review our past experience—to turn back the 
past leaves of life’s book, and see how these 
pages read after the added experience of 
many years. I imagine few can do so with- 
out finding engraven thereon many lessons 
which at the time were only partially learned, 
and therefore net fully appreciated. Among 
theee I can note as one the great and encour- 
aging truth, that our acceptance or growth 
in the Divine Life depends not upon the 
magnitude of the service required, as meas- 
ured by man’s eye, but on the condition of 
the heart. If this be fully yielded to heav- 
enly control, we will be held as in the bol- 
low of the Divine Hand, and be accepted 
according to that which we have, and not 
according to that which we have not. 
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WE are authorized to say that the members 
of the family of Lucretia Mott are preparing 
her biography. They would be glad to have 
the originals or copies of any of her letters, 
which wili be returned if so requested. Ad- 
dreas, through the Post-office, Maria Mott 
Davis, Oak Lane, Station A, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 





OpiTuaRIEs.—Of there a correspondent 
writes, “It is indeed a delicate matter to say 
what seems to one’s self appropriate, and yet 
meet the desires and expectations of those to 
whom the dead were especially near and dear, 
and this, too, at a time when the feelings are 
80 sensitive and alive to every grace and vir- 
tue of the departed.” 

As editors in the weekly receipt of testi. 
monials of this character we are obliged to 
discriminate between that which is the natural 
prompting of affection and is best kept within 
the limited circle of which the person re- 
moved by death may have been the centre 
and ornan ent, and the tribute due the mem- 
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ory of departed worthies who through faith- 
fulness to the calls of duty have been led into 
fields of Jabor that involve much eelf-sacrifice 
and a dedication of life to the service of 
others. 

It is as impossible as it would be unwise to 
give place in our columns to all that is fur- 
nished us in praise of the dead. We say this 
with no want of feeling towards those who 
forward obituaries for our paper, but because 
we believe the true and faithful life that pa- 
tiently fills up the measure of duty in the 
quiet sphere of home is its own best tribute, 
and the memory of such as these will be 
longest kept alive and most sacredly cherished 
by those who were the daily witnesses of their 
worth and usefulness. 





Tae ANNUAL MessacE or Gov. Hoyt, 
after reviewing the financial condition of 
the State, and recommending such action on 
the part of the Legislature as seems to the 
Governor judicious, takes up the subject of 
education, and after showing the total num- 
ber of pupils now receiving instruction in the 
public schools of the Commonwealth to be 
937,310, with an average attendance of 77 
per cent., the expenditures on behalf of edu- 
cation during the past year to be $7,482,577.- 
75, and the value of echool property $25,- 
467,097, pronounces these figures satisfactory, 
and indicative of the value this agency of 
progress holds in the minds of the people. 


There are 2,580 children under the care of 
the State as orphans of soldiers, The Legis- 
lature in 1878 provided that no more children 
should be admitted into these schools after 
the first day of June, 1882, and that they be 
finally closed on the firat day of June, 1885. 

Should this law stand, the system of edu- 
cating the children of soldiers who suffered 
during the late civil war will then close after 
having supported, educated and prepared for 
usefulness 12,000 of the sons and daughters 
of those whom war has destroyed or disabled ; 
and this great work will have cost Pennsyl- 
vania $8,000,000. 

Reformatory institutions for young of- 
fendere, or intermediate prisons, are recom- 
mended by the Governor, and he believes 
that such institutions, after the first invest- 
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ment in buildings and appointments, may be- 
come selfsupporting. He adds: “Nearly 
two-thirds of our convicts are under thirty 
years of age. When this is considered, large 
drafts may be expected to be made from the 
number of prisoners now sent to our peniten- 
tiaries in Philadelphia and Pittsburg. It 
ought to result that inmates therein will be 


materially decreased. With the extension of 
these prisons, now made and in process of 


being made, it may be assumed that there 
will be sufficient room for all convicts liable 
to be dealt with under existing penal theories 
and methods.” 

Children in poor houses, enervated by idle- 
nees, corrupted in body and soul, without the 
possibility of acquiring or recovering their 
self-respect, prepared for pauperism and 
crime, and effectually wrecked at the outset 
of life, are also objects of special concern on 
the part of the Governor. He asks the Legis- 
lature to devise some relief from the perplexi- 
ties of the present situation. In the past five 
years over 3,000 children under sixteen years 
of age have been temporary or permanent 
residents of alms-houses and poor-houses in 
Pennsylvania. 

These recommendations of Governor Hoyt 
will meet the approval of all true humani- 


tarians, since the right care and training of 


the children of the State is the only method 
of diminishing and eventually extinguishiog 
the criminal class which is within the reach 
of our authorities. 





AsYLUMs AND REFORMATORIES.—The re- 
cognition of mental, and, to a certain extent, 
of moral disorders, as fit subjects for the phy- 
sician’s skill, is peculiarly a feature of the 
present age. It is within a comparatively 
recent period that systematized effurts have 
been made to develop the imperfect capabili- 
ties of thoze unbappy beings wkose miefor- 
tune it ia to be born into the world halt or 
maimed in intellect or defective in the organs 
of communication with their kind, or with 
passions and propensities that lead into evil 
ways and improper indulgences. 

With very crude ideas of the relations of 
man to the outward world, which, by ancient 
dicta, had been cursed on his account, and 








no knowledge of the close affinity between 
sanitary condition and social environment as 
factors in human existence, we need not be 
surprised at the gross ignorance which pre- 
vailed concerning the origin of disease or the 
methods of cure resorted to in former times. 

It is only within the memory of some now 
living that the feeble-minded were believed 
to have capacities for improvement, The poor 
driveling idiot had been an object of pity or 
scorn; only the mother saw fragmentary evi- 
dences of a soul through the cramped and 
distorted efforts to make himself understood. 

The same may be said of the deaf mute, 
who fought his rough passage through life, or 
brooded, solitary and ignorant, over the mis- 
fortune that made him unlike other men. The 
blind, too, groped their weary way, with ears to 
hear and hearts to feel and powers of speech 
to communicate with those about them, yet 
doomed alike to a life of ignorance, and, if 
poor, to an inheritance of want and misery. 

For every form of bodily sickness, even 
the most loathsome, a remedy was sought, 
and pills and powders became the handmaid 
of the physician, to bring back to health and 
enjoyment the stricken sufferer; but all those 
other afflictions that separate the human be- 
ing from his kind were without remedy. The 
drug or simple had not been found that would 
bring relief or 


‘‘ Minister to a mind diseased.” 


It has taken all the centuries that have 
elapsed since Jesus appeared amongst men to 
develop the humanity of the religion He 
taught, and it is ours to rejoice in its light, 
through which we may discern the great truth 
that nothing is “‘common or unclean” which 
Creative Wisdom brought into existence, and 
that only through ignorance or a willful per- 
version of the beneficent laws which control 
the universe, and regulate as well the lives of 
men, can the Divine will be thwarted. 

The great heart of the Master is vitalizing 
the world, and its warm pulsations for the 
restoration of the mentally lost and the spir- 
itually diseased are sending a healthy life 
current through every nerve and artery of 
thought and feeling in His followers. 

It is from this holy effort to restore the im- 
age and likeness of God in His weak and 
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erring children that we have homes, asylums 
and reformatories. One after another of the 
various ills and weaknesses that afflict hu- 
manity has beenSbrought within the compass 
of the healing art, and the wisdom of the 
effort is seen in the good results that have 
followed the establishment of such institutions. 

While we may be thankful that this good 
work is being carried forward, let us not lose 
sight of the fact that to remove the cauee is 
the surest way to remedy an‘evil. 

A very large proportion of the disease and 
suffering amongst us is, directly or indirectly, 
traceable to indulgence in the use of intoxi- 
cants. When we shall have arisen to a still 
higher conception of the value of human life 
and the responsibilities it involves, we shall 
be better prepared to meet and conquer the 
enemies that have eo long stood in the way of 
progress in beat things, and there is none 
more formidable than the intoxicating cup. 





MARRIED. 


GREEN — PROCTER. — On Fourth-day after- 
noon, Twelfth mo. 22d, 1880, at Spruce Street Meet- 
ing House, under the care of that Monthly Meeting, 
Prof. Samuel S. Green, of Swarthmore, son of Wm. 
L. and Sarah S. Green, and Mary Goldsmith, 
daughter of Mary F. and the late Prof. William 
Procter, Jr. 


HENSZEY—SIDES.—On Fourth-day, Twelfth mo. 
29th, 1880, at the residence of the bride’s parents, 
under the care of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia, of which the parties are members, 
Robert E, son of Esther and the late Samuel C. 
Henszey, and Elizabeth B., daughter of Jacob H. 
and Hannah B. Sides; all of West Philadelphia. 





DIED. 


BOWDLE —On tbe 11th of First month, 1881, in 
Philadelphia, Eleanore, widow of Tristram Bowdle, 
in her 79th year, 


BUNTING.—On the evening of First month 34d, 
1881, in New York city, Charles T. Bunting, aged 
77 years; a member of New York Monthly Meeting. 

A life filled with work and well cone. 


CARPENTER.—On Twelfth month 26th, 1880, at 
her home, in Purchase, Westchester county, N. Y., 
Jane, wife of Thos. Carpenter, in the 66th year of 
her age. 

She was an exemplary member of our Society, a 
loving mother and affectionate friend. 


CARTER.—On Fourth-day, Twelfth month 29th, 
1880, at Townsend, Del., Sarah Ann, wife of James 
T. Carter, formerly of Philadelphia; a member of 
the Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


EVERIT.—On Second-day, Twelfth month 13th, 
1880, at Gloversville, N. Y., Richard Everit, in the 
83d year of his age; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of New York. 


HAINES.—Suddenly, of chill, on Fifth-day” 
Twelfth mo. 30th, 1880, at Rising Sun, Cecil co., Md., 
Edwin Haines, in the 80th yearof bis age; an ex- 
emplary member and elder of Nottingham Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 


HAWKSHURST.—On Twelfth month, 16th, 1880, 
Daniel K., Jr., infant son of Daniel K. and the late 
Maria S. Hawkshurst, of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting. 

HILLYARD.—On the 22d of Twelfth mo., 1880r 
at the residence of her daughter, Martha H. Stokes, 
Hannah R., widow of the late William Hillyard of 
Rancocas, in the 86th year of her age; a valued 
member and elder of the Monthly Meeting of Bur- 
lington. 

HOLMES.—On the 20th of Tenth mo., 1880, near 
Mickleton, Sarah Holmes, in the 59th year of her age. 

McCOY.—On the 8th of First month, 1881, at his 
residence, near Dublin, Harford county, Md., David 
G. McCoy, in the 91st year of his age; a member of 
Broad Creek Particular Meeting, and an Elder of 
Deer Creek Monthly Meeting. 

MARRIOTT —On the 6th of First month, 1881, 
Theodocia, widow of William Marriott, a daughter 
of the late Benjamin Tucker, in the 76th year of her 
age; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Phila- 
delphia. 

MILLS.—On the 12th of Twelfth month, 1880, 
at White Piains, Westchester county, N. Y., Phebe 
M., wife of Oscar C. Mills, and only daughter of 
Solomon and Elizabeth S. Haviland. 

RITTENHOUSE.—On the 11th of First mo., 1881, 
at his residence near Germantown, Jonathan Ritten- 
house, aged 70 years; a valued elder of Germantown 
Preparative and Green Street Monthly Meeting. 

STACKHOUSE .—Suddenly, on the 6th of First 
mo., 1881, at his late residence, near Moorestown, 
N.J., Robert Stackhouse, in the 80th year of his 
age; a member of Chester (N. J.) Monthly Meeting. 





PROF. ROBERTSON SMITH. 


James Hunter, in the Christian Register of 
Twelfth-month 18th, has an iuteresting paper 
on the Tendencies of Religious Thought in 
Scotland, from which we cut his review of the 
late proceedings against Prot. Robertson 
Smith for heresy : 

“Professor Smith is the first Hebrew 
scholar in Britain, and is otherwise a man of 
the highest endowments. He received the 
chair of Hebrew in the Free Church College 
of Aberdeen when he was a little more than 
twenty-one years of age. His Church was 
pardonably prou / of her most gif ed son, In 
an evil hour for his own comfort he consented 
to write the article ‘ Bible,’ and otber articles 
of a cognate nature, for the new edition of 
the Kocyclopedia Britannica. In these arti- 
cles he applies the strict principles of critical 
exegesis to the sacred Canon; and, while 
treating it with all revereace, and even recog- 
nizing it as the word of God to man, he can- 
not avoid shattering the foundations on which 
the convictions of the adherents to the ortho- 
dox doctrine of inspiration are based. The 
effect of this paper was like that of a bomb— 
shell exploded in a fort by one of its garrison. 
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All Scotland was startled by the bold utter- 
ance. Controversy, as a matter of course, 
instantly broke out. Pamphlets flew in 
clouds ; but, strange as it may seem, by far 
the ablest of these maintained the cause of 
the gallant young professor and free inquiry. 
He was libelled for heresy, and, after two 
weary years of bickering in the various church 
courts, was, in the month of May last, acquit- 
ted with an admonition to greater caution. 
He escaped deposition narrowly. In a house 
of six hundred members the majority in his 
favor was only a few units. The composition 
of the voting sections will well repay notice. 
In every one of the synods embracing the 
greater centres of thought and activity, and 
where, consequently, progressive ideas are 
least dreaded, Mr. Smith had large majorities. 
In the synods either exclusively or dispro- 
portionally rural, his friends constituted the 
minority. Notably, the clergy of the Gelic— 
speaking districts were against him, almost to 
amano. A striking and tragical illustration 
of the horror with which his views were re- 
garded by the Keltic adherents of his Church 
is afforded hy the death of a somewhat noted 
and estimable Highland minister. He had 
been ailing for some time, and was unable to 
attend the Assembly. But he watched the 
case, as reported in the daily papers, with the 
most intense interest. His health had been 
improving, and his speedy recovery was 
looked for. All the early part of the day on 
which he expected news of the final vote he 
had been so much exercised that he could 
think or speak of nothing else. Oa learning 
its result, he exclaimed in a wildly excited 
tone: ‘Ichabod! Ichabod! the glory hath 
departed !’ and fell from his chair a corpse. 
I do not beiieve that words can lend energy 


_ to this illustration of the intensity of the ex- 


citemeat which this case created. On the 
other hand, it is to be noted that all the 
scholarship of the Church was arrayed un the 
side of the professor. One feature especially 
suggestive characteriz2d every meeting where 
his case came on—the students were with 
him, almost to a man.” 

“The ultra-orthodox were, as a matter of 
course, deeply chagrined. Especially were 
they enraged by the fact that Professor Smith 
had been supported by a large number (I 
believe a majority) of the coaliaaiy in their 
three colleges. They affirmed that the heresy 
of German rationalism tainted every one of 
these institutions, and they threatened a wide- 
spread system of inquisition aud libel. Nota- 
bly, they denounced their Edinburgh college, 
and demanded, more specifically, the trial of 
Dr. Davidson, Professor of Hebrew. Their 
Glasgow college did not escape. There the 
main object of their suspicion is Professor 


Candlish, son of the most influential and 
most noted of their first leaders.” 

“ But the end of Professor Smith’s case is 
not yet. Two new articles by him, one on 
the ‘Book of Hebrews,’ the other on the 
‘ Hebrew Language and Literature,’ appeared 
in the last volume of the Encyclopedia. Be- 
sides these, he had contributed a paper on 
‘ Traces of Heathenism in Ancient Judea’ to- 
the Philological Journal. For these he has 
been anew dragged before the Commission of 
the Assembly in Oc.ober last, and, without 
trial or debate of any kind, summarily sus- 
pended from his office. The circumstances 
of this so-called trial are probably altogether 
unprecedented—unprecedented even by the 
not dissimilar case of Mr. McCrae. Professor 
Smith was absolutely called on to make his 
defence before he was made aware of the 
specific charges to be brought against him. 
Although protesting warmly against this 
mode of treatment as worse than that meted 
out to the grossest criminal, he delivered a. 
speech covering all the ground of his pub- 
lished views, such as, in respect of profound 
learning and power of logic, has not been 
before heard in Scotland. He spoke for two- 
hours and a half, and I can recommend no. 
greater intellectual treat to your scholarly 
readers than a perusal of that almost match- 
less oration. No one attempted to reply to 
it. No one could reply to it. The scholar- 
ship was not there. It was unanswered and 
is, I believe, unanswerable. One noble man 
spoke out boldly for justice, only one. Yet, 
in a house of 472 members, Professor Smith 
found 202 supporters,” 

Earnest thought and candid statement of 
opinion are not now, in the British Empire, 
punished by the fagot or the cord; but the 
penalty which the Free Church of Scotland 
can inflicteupon this eminent scholar will in- 
sure to him the sympathy of enlightened. 
Christians everywhere. 





BisHop Ever, of Cincinnati, advises 
parents to give their children full Christian 
names, and not abbreviations or pet names. 
If they please to make use of these familiarly 
in the family it is well enough. But when a 

oung girl is growing up it is not well to al- 

ow every young man that speaks to her to- 
use a pet name, as if he were as intimate as 
her brother. Altough this is only a little. 
matter in itself, it contributes its share toward 
lessening the maidenly reserve which is so 
beautiful and so serviceable an ornament. It. 
likewise detracts from the Christian dignity of 
womanhood for one to be all her life addressed 
as if she were a pet child instead of a woman 
owning a Christian name and entitled to tb 
respect of having it used. 
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JOHN RANDOLPH OF ROANOAK. 


m= Josiah Quincy in the ninth of his series of 
papers in the Independent, entitled ‘‘ Leaves 

m Old Journals,” gives a graphic account 
of visits to John Randolph when, 50 years 
ago, that eccentric statesman had reached 
nearly the bound of mortal life. 

Quincy had listened with admiration to 
Randolph’s wonderful improvisations in the 
Senate and had determined to get his views 
about the oratory of Patrick Henry. He adds: 
“T accordingly put a question which I sup- 
posed would call out a panegyric upon the 
orator of Virginia. I asked who was the 
greatest orator he had ever heard. The reply 
was startling, from its unexpectedness. ‘ The 
greatest orator I ever heard,’ said Randolph, 
‘was awoman. She was a slave. She was 
mother, and her rostrum was the auction 
block.’ He then rose and imitated with 
thrilling pathvs the tones with which this 
woman had appealed to the sympathy and 
justice of the bystanders, and nally the in- 
diguation with which she denounced them. 
“There was eloquence!’ he said. ‘I have 
heard no man speak like that. It was over- 
powering!’ He sat down and paused for 
some moments; then, evidently feeling that 


80 warmly before a visitor from the North, he 
entered upon a defence of the policy of South- 
ern statesmen in regard to slavery. ‘ We must 
concern ourselves with what is,’ he said, ‘ and 
slavery exists. We must preserve the rights 
of the States, as guaranteed by the Conatitu- 
tion, or the Negroes are at our throats. The 
question of slavery, as it is called, is to usa 
question of life and death. Remember, it is 
& necessity imposed on the South, not a Uto- 

ia of our owa seeking. You will find no 
instance in history where two digtinct races 
have occupied the soil except in the relation 
of master and slave.’ I brought away only 
these few fragments of an elaborate defence 
of the course which he and other Southerners 
felt compelled to pursue; but they give its 
nature with sufficient clearness.” 





THE QUAKER ORIGIN OF WILMINGTON, DELA- 
WARE. 

Dame Elizabeth Shipley had a dream. She 
‘was living at the time—which was in the year 
of grace 1730—at Ridley township, near the 

ood town of Philadelphia. Her husband, 
illiam, who was of honest, plodding, Eng- 
lish country folk, was not one that a dream 


imagination do not bloom freely, and from 
which the dews of night pass readily in the 
open daylizht. But Elizabeth’s dream lay 





luxuriant grass. 
ran astream—upon one, the wild water-course 

she had just crossed; upon the other, a snake- 
like river that wound sluggishly along in the 
sunlight. 
that a guide accompanied her, and she spoke 


he had been imprudent in expressing himself 










would lie upon, for such natures as his are of 
hard, dry substance, in which flowers of 





ete ahaa pet ee end 
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upon her mind the next day, and she told it 
to her husband. 
traveling on horseback along a high road, 
and after a time she came to a wild and tur- 
bulent stream, which she forded with difficul- 
ty; beyond this stream she mounted a long 
and steep hill-side; when she arrived at its 
summit a great view of surpassing beauty 
spread out before her. 
stood melted away in the distance into a 


It was thus: She was 


The hill whereon she 


broad savannah, treeless, and covered with 
On either side of the hill 


Then, for the first time, she saw 


to him. 

“Friend, what country is this that thou 
hast taken me to?” 

“Elizabeth Shipley,” answered he, “ be- 


neath thee lieth a new land and a fruitful, 


and it is the design of Divine Providence 
that thou shouldst enter in thereto, thou and 
thy people, and ye shall be enriched, even 
unto the seventh generation. Therefore leave 
the place where now thou dwellest, and enter 
into and take possession of this land, even as 
the children of Israel took possession of the 
land of Canaan.” He finished speaking, and 
as she turned to look he vanished, and she 
awoke. 

William Shipley bade his wife think no # 
more of her dreams, for if one pulls up blue 
beans after they have sprouted one’s pot is 
like to go empty. So, meeting with no en- 
couragement, after some days the sharpness 
of her dream became dulled against the hard 
things of every-day life. 

A year passed and Elizabeth received a 
Divine call to go and preach at a meeting of 
the Society of Friends, held in that peninsula 
that lies between the Dalaware and Chesa- 
peake bays. It was in the springtime, when 
the meadows were clad with bright green, 
when the woodlands were soft with tender 
leaves, unfolding timidly in the generous 
warmth of the sun,.when the birds sang, 
when the cocks crowed lustily, when the wren 
chattered under the eaves, and all the air 
was burdened with the sweetness of the apple ' 
blossoms, among which the bees swarmed 
with drowsy hum. So she set forth on her 


journey, jogging southward along the old 


King’s road. She passed many streams of 
sweet water, untainted with lime, where the 
little fishes darted here and there as her old 
gray farm horse went splashing across their 
pebbly reaches. Afier a journey of sixteen 
or eighteen miles she came to a roaring 
stream that cut through tree covered high- 
lands, and came raging and rushing down 





_ the metropolis of Delaware.—Howard Pyle, 
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over great rocks and boulders. The cawing 
of crows in the woods, and a solitary eagle 
that went sailing through the air was all the 
life that broke the solitude of the place. As 
she hesitated on the bank before entering the 
rough-looking ford, marked at each end by a 
sapling pole, to which a red rag was fastened, 
the whole scene seemed strangely familiar to 
her. After she had crossed the stream she 
began ascending a hill up which the highway 
led, that feeling strong upon her which one 
has at times of having lived through such a 
scene before. At the top of the hill she came 
to a clearing in the forest where an old Swede 
had built him a hut and begun to till the 
land. Here the woods unfolded like a cur- 
tain, and beneath her she saw the hill melt 
away into level meadows that spread far to a 
great river, sparkling in the sunlight away 
in the distance. Upon one hand ran a slug- 
= river, curving through the meadows, on 

e other the brawling stream she had just 
crossed. She sat in silence looking at the 
scene, while the little barefoot Swedish chil- 
dren gathered at the door of the hut, looking 
with blue-eyed wonder at the stranger, then 
clasping her hands she cried aloud, “ Behold, 
it is the land of my vision, and here will I 
pitch my tent!” 

Over the wooded hillsides and across the 
grassy savannahs, which Dame Shipley saw 
first in her dream and afterward in the re- 
ality, now spreads a busy and populous city, 
of which she and her husband were the chief 
founders. The smoke from the factory chim 
neys streaks the air with black ribbons of 
vapor; on the breeze come the clatter, the 
rattle and the hammering of the great ship 
yards that now lie along the banks of the slow- 
running, snake like river that she saw in her 
dream, while beside the other brawling stream 
stand cotton, woolen, paper, flour and powder 
mills. Everywhere is the busy excitement 
and teeming rush of close population. That 
was the sower, that the seed, and this the fruit 
that grew from it—the city of Wilmington, 





suits; the American colleges are, on the cone 
trary, institutions for general culture. I do. 
not take up the question here of the amount. 
and value of the culture they supply. The 
point for us to note is that the educated 
young American who bas not a special edu- 
cation as to bread-winning is worse off, as to- 
his money prospects, than the young Ameri- 
can who has no college education at all. Dig 
he cannot, and to beg he is ashamed. Two 
of the professions, at least, are fatally over- 
canal The United States, with a popula- 
tion not larger than that of the German Em- 
pire, graduates every year five times as many 
physicians, for the German Empire limits the 
number of its doctors, and we do not limit 
that of ours. Very many of our physicians 
not only wait years for practice, but never 
get into practice at all, It is much the eame 
with the profession of law. In both profes 
sions there are prizes for a few, and failures, 
more or less complete, for many. The engi- 
neering, mining, and other scientific profes- 
sions, offer a somewhat better chance, and 
public life, almost neglected as a profession, 
will attract a better class of young men from 

ear to year. But upon none of these, save 
in favored and exceptional cases, as where a 
son succeeds to his father’s practice, can a 
young man depend for fortune, or even for 
immediate support. They, too, offer a certain 
social dignity. But asa rule it is the labo- 
rer, artisan or tradesman that has the better 
chance of supporting himself; it is the educa- 
ted man that has, more frequently, to wait 
before he can pay his way. If, therefore, we 
educate our sons, it is all the better reason 
why we should provide, not indeed for their 
independence, but some aid during the years 
which they are likely to spend in waiting be- 
fore they can achieve their position. 

It is to be remembered, too, that these 
years of waiting may become, with such aid, 
years of scholarly or scientific accomplish- 
ment, if jnot of money-making; years of 
strengthened preparation; years that might 
introduce and brighten a career, instead of 
wasted years that cloud or spoil it.—T. M. 
Coan, in Harper's Magazine for November.>4 § 





































in Harper's Magazine for January. 








WILL EDUCATION YIELD SUBSISTENCE? 


An education, yes; but what sort of an edu- 
cation? A bricklayer’s education, an artisan’s, 
a farmer’s, would indeed help him to earn a 
living. A college education would give him 
a social advantage, but it would not, in itself, 
increase his chance of earning a living; it 
would rather diminish it. For, as was poin- 
ted out in an interesting paper laiely pub- 
lished in this magazine, our colleges do not, 
like the Freach and German universities, in- 
struct a young man in the bread- winning pur- 


THE TRAMP, 


As an enlightened and just way of solv- 
ing the tramp problem, the famous woodyard 
at Providence, in Rhode Island, continues to 
prove its merits, and may now be regarded 
as beyond experiment and as a confirmed 
success. This woodyard was established sev- 
eral years ago, when the city was overrun 
with trawps, who asked lodgings at the sta- 
tion houses and became a serious charge on. 
the city treasury. Finally, the city invested. 
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some of its funds in a woodyard. Every 
tramp, es pay for a night’s lodging and for 
a breakfast, was forced to saw wood for a 
certain time. The citizens entered readily 
into the spirit of the plan, bought the wood 
at something less than the regular prices, 
and did their best to send to the yard the 
stalwart beggars who annoyed them on the 
streets with the plea of “no work.” The 
results were most prompt and cheering. In a 
‘ingle year the number of Jodgings of tramps 
in the station houses decreased by several 
thousand. At fifty cents a day many poor 
men, decerving but unfortunate, sought work 
at the woodyard and obtained it, thus dimin- 
ishing snttlone charge upon the city. The 
official report just made on the public chari. 
ties of Providence shows that the work goes 
-on successiully. The number of tramps sent 
to the woodyard in 1880 falls to 634 from 
1,143 in 1879, and the amount of money 
expended in outdoor relief decreases from 
$7,333 to $4,736 in the same period. While 
@ part of these good results must be attri- 
buted to the return ot better times, the fact 
that they showed themselves clearly durin 
hard times attests the merits of the experi- 
ment and suggests like plans for larger fields 
in place of the charity now so often unsyste- 
matic, careless, and worse than wasted.— New 
York Evening Post. 


Selected. 
THE KING’S MISSIVE, 1661. 


Under the great hill sloping bare 
To cove and meadow and Common lot, 

{n his council chamber and oaken chair, 
Sat the worshipful Governor Endicott. 

. A grave, strong man, who knew no peer 

In the pilgrim land, where he ruled in fear 

Of God, not man, and for good or ill 

Held his trust with an iron will. 





He had shorn with his sword the cross from out 
The flag, and cloven the May-pole down, 
Harried the heathen round about, 
And whipped the Quakers from town to town. 
Earnest and honest, a man at need 
To burn like a toreh for his own harsh creed, 
He kept with the flaming brand of his zeal 
The gate of the holy commonweal. 


His brow was clouded, his eye was stern, 
With a look of mingled sorrow and wrath ; 
**Woe’s me!” he murmured, “at every turn 
The pestilent Quakers are in my path! 
Some we have scourged, and bauished some, 
Some hanged, more doomed, and still they come, 
Fast as the tide of yon bay sets in, 
Sowing their heresy’s seed of sin. 


“Did we count on this? Did we leave behind 
The graves of our kin, the comfort and ease 

Of our English hearths and homes, to find 
Troublers of Israel such as these ? 

Shall I spare? Shall [ pity them? God forbid! 
I will do as the prophet to Agag did; 

They come to poison the wells of the word, 

I will hew them to pieces before the Lord!” 


The door swung open, and Rawdon, the clerk, 
Entered, and whispered under breath, 

“There awaits below, for the hangman’s work, 
A fellow banished on pain of death,— 

Shattuck, of Salem, unhealed of the whip, 

Brought over in Master Goldsmith’s ship, 

At anchor here in a Christian port, 

With freight of the devil and all his sort !”’ 


Twice and thrice on his chamber floor 

Striding fiercely from wall to wall, 
‘“‘The Lord do so to me and more,” 

The Governor cried, “if I hang not all ! 
Bring hither the Quaker.” Calm, sedate, 
With the look of a man at ease with fate, 
Into that presence grim and dread 
Came Samuel Shattuck, with hat on head. 


“ Off with the knave’s hat! An angry hand 
Smote down the offence; but the wearer said, 
With a quiet smile, “ By the King’s command. 
I bear his message and stand in his stead.” 
In the Governor’s band a miasive he laid, 
With the royal arms on its seal displayed ; 
And the proud man spake, as he gazed thereat, 
Uncovering, “Give Mr. Shattuck his hat.’’ 


He turned to the Quaker, bowing low, 

“The King commandeth your friend’s release. 
Doubt not, he shall be obeyed, although 

To his subjects’ sorrow and sin’s increase. 
What he here enjoineth, John Endicott, 
His loyal servant, questioneth not. 
You are free! God grant the spirit you own 
May take you from us to parts unknown.” 


So the door of the jail was open cast, 

And like Daniel out of the lion’s den, 
Tender youth and girlhood passed, 

With age-bowed women and gray-locked men. 
And the voice of one appointed to die 
Was lifted in praise and thanks on high, 
And the little maid from New Netherlands 
Kissed, in her joy, the doomed man’s hands. 


And one, whose call was to minister 
To the soul’s in prison, beside him went, 
An ancient woman, bearing with her 
The linen shroud for his burial meant. 
For she, not counting her own life dear, 
In the strength of a love that cast out fear, 
Had watched and served where her brethren died, 
Like those who waited the Cross beside. 


One moment they paused on their way to look 
On the martyr graves by the Common side, 
And much-scourged Wharton of Salem took 
His burden of prophecy up, and cried— 
“Rest, souls of the valiant! Not in vain 
Have ye borne the Master’s cross of pain; 
Ye have fought the fight, ye are victors crowned, 
With a four-fold chain ye have Satan bound !” 


The autumn haze lay soft and still 
On wood and meadow and upland farms; 
On the brow of Snow Hill the great windmill 
Slowly and lazily swung its arms; 
Broad in the sunshine stretched away, 
With its capes and islands, the turquoise bay, 
And over water and dusk of pines 
Blue hills lifted their faint outlines. 


The topaz leaves of the walnut glowed, 
The sumach added its crimson fleck, 
And double in air and water showed 
The tinted maples along the Neck; 
Through frost-flower clusters of pale star-mist, 
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And gentian fringes of amethyst, 
And royal plames of the golden-rod, 
The grazing cattle on Centry trod. 


But as they who see not, the Quakers saw 
~The world about them; they only thought, 
With deep thanksgiving and pious awe, 

Of the great deliverance God had wrought. 
Through lane and alley the gazing town 
Noisily followed them up and down; 

Some with scoffing and brutal jeer, 
Some with pity and words of cheer. 


One brave voice rose above the din; 

Opsall, grey with his length of days, 
Cried from the door of his Red Lion inn,— 
“Men of Boston, give God the praise! 

No more shall innocent blood call down 
The bolts of wrath on your guilty town, 
The freedom of worship, dear to you, 
Is dear to all, and to all is due. 


“T see the vision of days to come, 
When your beautiful City of the Bay 
Shall be Christian liberty’s chosen home, 
And none shall his neighbor’s rights gainsay. 
The varying notes of worship shall blend, 
And as one great prayer to God ascend, 
And hands of mutual charity raise ; 
Walls of salvation and gates of praise.” 


So passed the Quakers through Boston town, 
Whose painful ministers sighed to see 

The walls of their sheep-fold falling down, 
And wolves of heresy prowling free. 

But the years went on, and brought no wrong, 

With milder counsels the State grew strong, 

And outward letter and inward light 

Kept theSbalance of truth aright. 


The Puritan spirit, perishing not, 
To Concord’s yeomen the signal sent, 
And spake in the voice of the cannon-shot 
That severed the chains of a continent. 
With its gentler mission of peace and good will, 
The thought of the Quaker is living still. 
And the freedom of soul he prophesied 
Is gospel and law where its martyrs died. 
J. G. Waittizr. 





MAKING THE GREAT DICTIONARY. 


BY PREST. A. B. STARK, LL.D., KENTUCKY. 


In 1857 Dean Trench, now archbishop of 


Dublin, read before the Philological Society 
a paper, in which he pointed out the numer- 


ous deficiencies in all existing dictionaries of 


the English language, and urged the necessity 
of preparing a full supplement. The Society 
undertook the work at once, but soon found 
that it would be far better to enlarge the en- 
terprise into a scheme for combining the 
labors of all that are willing and able to help 
in the collection of materials, and in the con- 
struction of a new dictionary that shall be 
worthy of the language and of the scholarship 
of the age. Committees were appointed, and 
persons were invited to read books and make 
extracts. Herbert Coleridge was appointed 
editor, and after his death, in 1861, F. J. 
Furnivall succeeded him. But having found 


no publisher willing to take the enterprise in 
hand and bear the expense of it, the Philo- 
logical Society could pay its editor no salary, 
hence he was unable to give much time to the 
work. He soon discovered, however, the 
necessity of doing a preliminary work. 

Many of the books that must be read before 
a complete English dictionary can be made 
existed only in manuscript; others in rare or 
inaccessible printed copies. Furnivall saw 
the necessity of printing these books, and for 
that purpose founded “The Early English 
Text Society.” The management of that 
Society has required a great part of his time 
and strength for twenty years. Experience 
showed the need of other helps, and he found- 
ed “The Chaucer Society,’ “The Dialect 
Society,” “The Ballad Society,” and, lastly, 
“The New Shakespeare Society.” With all 
these unpaid labors upon his shoulders he had 
but little leisure for work at the dictionary, 
yet, with the assistance of a few faithful 
readers, he accumulated about a ton and a 
half of material in manuscript. So much hav- 
ing been done in the way of preparation the 
Society, in 1879, entered into an agreement 
with the delegates of the Clarendon Press, in 
the University of Oxford, whereby the ma~ 
terials gathered by this Society are to be used 
for making a dictionary, under the editorship 
of Dr. J. A. H. Murray. 

I enjoyed the privilege of spending a day 
with Dr. Murray by invitation; it was among 
the pleasantest of many pleasant days in Eng- 
land. His residence, a small, plain house, is 
in Mill Hill, a suburb of London. It is a mile 
and a half from the nearest station on the 
North London Railway. As I waa wandering 
around, trying to find my way, Dr. Murray 
himself, having come out in search of me, met 
me and conducted me to the house. After a 
pleasant dinner I looked into his arrange- 
ments for dictionary-making. ‘ 

He has erected an iron building, detached 
from his dwelling-house, for the safe and con- 
venient atoring of the materials. This is his 
Seriptorium—the workshop in which one of 
the great books of this century is to be made. 
This room has been fitted with blocks of 
pigeon-holes, 1,029 in number, for the recep- 
tion of the alphabetically arranged slips, and 
with writing desks, reference stands and other 
conveniences. Here I found two young ladies 
busily engaged in sorting and arranging the 
extracts in alphabetical order under each word. 
Then another assistant, a young man, takes 
all the slips belonging to a single word, and 
carefully arranges them in chronological 
order. Next, the chief assistant draws up an 
outline of the history and definition of the 
word as illustrated by the extracts. Finally, 
Dr. Murray takes the word in hand, and, ac- 
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cepting, modifying or rejecting the work of 
his assistants, writes out the full definition 
according to his best judgment. 

The dictionary will be made. The Claren- 
don Prees Company is amply able to bear the 
expense of the enterprise. The editor is re- 
ceiving a salary, so that he can give his whole 
time to the work. It is not expected to be 
completed in less than ten years; it may re- 
quire twelve or fifteen years. Dr. Murray is 
young, about 43 years old, strong in body 
and mind. He has the privilege of giving the 
best years of his life to this great work, which 
will make an epoch in English philology. It 
is estimated that the dictionary, on the plan 
proposed, will fill about 7,000 pages, each 
pee considerably larger than the page in 

ebster’s Unabridged ; hence it will contain 
about five times as much matter as Webster's 
or Worcester’s contains. 

A word about the scope of the dictionary. 
It will include every Old English word that 
survived the shock of the Norman Conquest, 
and every word introduced since the twelfth 
century, whether now obsolete or in use, ex- 
cluding all words that are only local or dia- 
lectal. A complete biography of each word 
will be given. The first extract will be the 

ge in which the word first appears in the 
anguage, followed by one extract, at least, 
illustrating the form and use of the word in 
each subsequent century. All changes of 
meaning that have occurred in the history of 
the word are to be carefully traced and fully 
illustrated by suitable extracts. Of course, 
this biography of a word wiil begin with a 
full account of its birth and of its ancestry. 
—Journal of Education. 





ITEMS. 


Tus British Parliament met on the 6th inst. 


Tue Botanical Department of the Cornell Univer- 
sity recently received a donation of $10,000 from H. 
W. Sage, of Ithaca. 


On tHE 6th inst. an “ice bridge railway” was 
laid across the river at Longeuil, Quebec, and a 
large quantity of freight was sent over. 


Ornanas, New Jersey, is suffering from a water 
famine. Nearly all the wells are dry and the 
farmers have to drive their cattle miles for water. 


Tue Board of Education of Cook county, Illinois, 
has decided to establish a kindergarten in connec- 
tion with the Normal School, in Chicago, for the in- 
struction of teachers in that system. 


A TELKGRAM from Mexico via Cuba states that 
“ the cold weather in Chihuabua surpasses anything 
of the kind within the memory of the oldest inbabi- 
tant. There has been ice in the Paso del Norte two 
incheg thick.” 


Raritan Bay, New Jersey, for the first time in 
many years, is frozen solidly to the width of two 
miles, and water communication between New 


Brunswick, South Amboy and other points is 
stopped. 


A TELEGRAM from St Petersburg states: ‘The 
Rouski Vedomosii (newspaper) says: The Saratoff 
Assembly reports that seven hundred and fifty 
thousand peasants are starving in that province. [t 
is said that more than a million peasants are in 
absolute want in Samara.’ 


On THE 4th inst. nine persons—two women and 
seven children—perished by a fire in a tenement 
house at the corner of James and Madison streets, 
in New York. The fire was caused by the upsetting 
of a gasoline apparatus used by some plumbers who 
were thawing out frozen water pipes. It started at 
the bottom of the stairs, which furnished the only 
means of exit for the tenante, and in a few minutes 
swept up the stairway to the roof. 


Some Spanish engineers who were here during 
the Centennial Exhibition have lately sent to this 
country considerable orders for railway equipment, 
and correspondence lately received shows that they 
intend to fit one of the railways running into Cadiz 
wholly with tools of American manufacture. The 
Spaniards have not heretofore been among our cus- 
tomers in this line of trade. The supplies for which 
proposals are invited will amount in value to some- 
thing like $100,000.— Public Ledger. 


Tux London 7imes of the 3d inst., commenting on 
the increase in the population of the United States 


as shown by the recent census, says: ‘“ These. 


eleven and a half millions of people are not a poor, 
indigent and untaught mass, such as would be pro- 
duced in any European State by so great and rapid 
an accession to the population. They are well fed, 
clothed, well-to-do and, as a rule, well educated. 
There is room and to spare for them all and for as 
many more during the next ten years. We cannot 
but look with some envy on a nation whose easy lot 
it is to gather up the good things which fortune 
casts to it.” 





NOTICES. 


STATE TEMPERANCE CONVENTION. 


Mechanicsburg, Pa., First-month 4th, 1881. 
Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer: 

While other States are falling into line in favor 
of the prohibition of the liquor traffic, what is 
Pennsylvania doing? Now that our Legislature 
has convened, let all the temperance elements of the 
State lay aside their special methods and assemble 
at Harrisburg in grand Convention at an early day 
and unite upon the most practicable measure and 
secure its enactment into law at the coming session. 
With proper agitation and perseverance on the part 
of the temperance men and women of our State the 
powers of alcohol can and will be overthrown. Let 
our forces be marshalled for a general advance all 
along the line. Friends, let us hear from you 
through the press of the State. 

Fraternally Yours, W. D. Buacksourn, 
President Cumberland County Temperance Alliance. 





Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia will. 
occur on Fourth-day next, 3 P. M.; Green street, 
Fifth-day, 10} A. M.; Spruce street on Sixth-day, 
10} A. M. 





A Stated Meeting of Friends’ Charity Fuel Asso- 
ciation will be held on Seventh-day evening, First 
month 15th, 1881, at 8 o’clock, in Friends’ Parlor, 
1520 Race street. W. Hegacock, Clerk. 





